PROFESSIONAL  POLITICIANS. 

M , . 

We  read  in  the  latest  Biography  of  Theodore 

urA  iX*. 

Roosevelt ;(  Mr.  Pringle^'s  )that  once^he  was  Police  Com- 
missioner of  N.Y.he  received  a call  from  Jacop  Riis  and 
Lincoln  Steffens, who  asked  him  whether  hw  was  a possible 
candidate  for  president  of  the  U.S.  The  story  continues 

thus:  "Don’t  you  ask  me  that!"  he  almost  screamed. "Don’ t 

*you 

you  put  such  ideas  into  my  head!  Never  must  remind  a man 

A 

in  a political  office  that  he  can  be  president.  It  almost' 
always  j 

/kills  him  politically.  He  loses  his  nerve;  he  can’t  do 

A 

his  work; he  gives  up  the  very  traits  that  are  making  him  a 
possibility.  I wont  let  my&elf  think  of  it.  If  I do,  I*  11 
be  careful, calculating, cautious, and  so  I’ll  bteat  myself." 

That  was  a very  remarkable  utterance.  It  was 
spoken  like  an  oracle.  With  all  his  impulsiveness, perhaps 
because  of  it, "Col."  Roosevelt  had  wonderful  flashes  of 

A 

insight  and  perfect  candor.7^  less  honest  man  would  have 
pretended  that  the  idea  had  never  entered  his  head.  A 
less  astute  man  would  have  made  it, in  secret, his  meat  and 
drink.  But  the  saying  lays  bare  one  of  the  besetting 
weaknesses  of  the  professional  poitician  which  few  of  that 
craft  have  seen  so  clearly. 

The  original  theory  of  our  government  did  not 
contemplate  the  existence  of  a class  pf  professional  poli- 
ticians. The  office  holder  wa$ to  be  taken  from  the  ranks 
to  perform  a certain  limited  service, and  then  returned  to  hL 


ranks  again.  But  this  did  not  give  the  moor  man  much  chance 


. 


' 


at  office  holding.  He  had  his  living  to  earn, and  going 
into  office  for  two  or  three  years  broke  up  his  regular 
employment;  or  it  disorganized  his  small  business, so  that 
getting  back  into  the  ranks  again  was  a difficult  affair, 
llraost  of  necessity  if  he  went  into  politics  at  all  he 
must  go  there  to  make  It  his  means  of  livelihood.  No  doubt 
public  office  has  great  attractions  for  large  numbers  of 
people,But  added  to  that  it  is  rather  essential  for  the 
majority  that  once  embarked  on  a political  career  they 
should  stick  to  it.  Not  ambition  alone  but  the  necesity  for 
finding  their  daily  bread  makes  them  otbfessional  politi- 
cians and  office  seekers. 

Now  office  seeking  is  a very  disturbing  occupa- 
tion when  It  is  combined  with  the  performance  of  public 
duties.  Shakespeare  makes  Cardinal  Wolsey  exclaim, n How 
wretched  is  that  poor  man  who  hangs  on  Princess  favors  ! " 

Not  much  more  wretched  perhaps  than  the  man  who  has  to  woo 
the  multitude, and  must  trim  his  sails  to  the  fickle  breezes 
of  public  opinion.  He  soon  learns  that  he  cannot  depend 
with  certainty  on  work  well  done  to  keep  him  in  public  no- 
tice and  regard.  In  politics",  said  a former  Governor  of 
Massachusetts, "no  one  can  see  more  than  three  months  ahead. 
All  sorts  of  unexpected  twists  and  turns  in  the  current  of 

events  may  suddenly  land  a prosperous  voyage  high  and  dry 

/V  C'K 

on  a sandbank . ^ .per fee tly^but  unhappy  phrase  may  go  far  to 
ruin  a shining  career  in  a single  day.  plenty  of  instances 
of  this  will  occur  to  any  fairly  retentive  memory. 

T/e  often  accuse  men  in  public  life  of  "playing 
politics."  The  truth  probably  is  that  they  feel  themselves 
repeatedly  constrained  to  resort  to  that  game.  There  are 
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too  many  examples  of  men  in  office  who  have  refused, or  have 


been  unahle  to  play  -frhifr  game, and  have  been  relegated  at  least 
to  temporary  defeat  and  obsdurity#  Mr.  Roosevelt, since  he  has  > 
been  already  cited, was  a very  accomplished  practical  politi- — 
cian;  otherwise, though  he  might  have  stood  better  in  history, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  he  ever  would  have  been  Pres- 
ident# We  are  asking  rather  too  much  of  average  human  nature 
if  we  demand  that  our  public  men  of  all  ranks, under  present 
conditions, shall  give  up  wire  pulling  for  their  personal  ad- 
vantage in  order  to  keep  an  eye  single  to  the  public  welfare# 
Yet  the  real  wonder  now  is^not  that  our  cities  are  so  poorly 
governed  but  that  their  affairs  are  not  worse  mismanaged  than 
they  are#  It  is  quite  commonly  supposed  that  municipal  poli- 
tics are  XU11  0 f corrupt  practices, and  in  places  no  doubt 

to 

• There  is  good  testimony  however  that  city  offi- 
cials as  a class  are  much  better  morally  than  they  get  pop- 
ular credit  for  being#  The  main  trouble  appears  to  be  that 
they  are  so  much  engaged  in  the  game  of  politics  as  to  be 
but  indifferently  qualified  to  conduct  the  public  business# 
y^nd  for  this  we  ourselves, the  electorate,  are 
mostly  responsible #We  shall  not  get  much  better  government 

lv~< 

till, as  a people,®  have  made  considerable  reform  in  our  way  of 


kind  of  expert  for  the  work  he  has  to  do#  And  when  he  is  in^— 
stalled;as  one  specially  qualified  to  do  a - special  Job, 
we  should  let  him  do  it  according  to  his  own  best  Judgment# 
Then  he  would  Understand  that  he  stood, as  men  stand  else- 
where on  the  efficiency  of  his  work  and  that  he  had  a fair 
chance  to  win  promotion  by  faithful  intelligent  service# 


should  be  put  there  as  a 
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At  present  we  do  not  much  elect  men  as  experts  in  i 
any thing, unless  it  may  be  in  their  ability  to  catch  votes.  In 
other  words  we  are  ourselves  too  much  playing  politics.  And 
when  one  is  elected  we  do  not  listen  to  him  as  if  he  were  an 
expert.  We  treat  him  more  like  an  odd- Job  man  who  is  to  do 
anything  we  tell  him  to  do.  It  is  as  if  we  called  a Doctor 
and  then  nagged  him  continually  to  treat  the  case  according  to 
our  notions.  Indeed, respect  for  expert  skill  and  knowledge  is 
rather  a recent  acquisition  of  the  public  mind  in  many  branch- 

Lrv 

es  of  work, and  in  -awag  places  we  have  still  no  use  &se  the 
expert  whatever.  Some  fifty  years  ago  I was  told  by  an  eminent 
civil  engineer,who  had  then  recently  put  in  charge  of  the 
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bridges  of  one  0«lf  our  best  railroads, thaj  when  he  took  over 


responsibility  not  one  of  these  structures  had  been  made  by 


a man  who  had  scientific  knowledge  of  the  bridge-maker’s  art. 
They  were  all  made  by  men  who  could  only  guess  what  strewn 
a bridge  was  able  to  bear.  There  soon  followed  several  very  bad 


and  costly  bridge  disasters  which  quickly  brought  railway 
managers  to  a realizing  sense  of  the  situation; and  now  the 
bridge  is  as  safe  as  any  other  part  of  the  track. Would 
that  a like  awakening  with  regard  to  the  value  of  special 


gifts  in  the  handling  of  municipal  and  governmental  affairs 
might  soon  take  place  1 

rSurely  that  awakening  must  come  in 


time  or  democracy  cannot  get  much  further  along  its 
blundering  way. 

We  must  have  better  men, or  better  service  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  men  who  act  as  our  agents  and  represen- 
tatives. If  by  chance  we  get  a real  expert  we  do  our  best  to 
^transform  his  office  into  a sort  of  public  pillory , hurling  at 
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him  opprobrious  epithets  not  fit  to  throw  at  a dog; and 
we  wonder  and  complain  because  so  many  of  our  best  men  are 
not  willing  to  take  public  office  I Under  these  conditions  pgaf 
professional  politicians  are  about  as  good  as  we  could  expect 
them  to  be, and  if  we  want  better  we  ourselves  must  change  the 
conditions jso  as  to  make  official  life  a place  good  men 

can?with  some  comfort, go  and  stay* 

These  observations  have  some  bearing  on  the  posi- 
tion of  ministers  in  our  churches*  They  often  find  themselves, 
like  the  politicians, insecure  in  their  place^and  with  only  a 
clouded  prospect  of  getting  another  place*  They  too  cannot  be 
always  sure  that  good  work  done  will  give  them  continuous  em- 
ployment* Indeed  their  situation, again  and  again, becomes 
tragic  in  its  uncertainty* 

Now  the  minister  is, or  ought  to  be  a specialist  in 


certain  lines  of  thought, and  in  his  ability  to  lead  minds 
of  a group  of  people  called  a church*  This  latter  is  a some- 
what difficult  and  delicate  undertaking, and  requires  gifts  of 
a special  order;  as  some  of  our  laymen  in  these  later  days 
have  perhaps  been  finding  out*  And  he  is  a very  poor  minister 
indeed  who  does  not,  through  special  training, or  special 
reading, or  native  aptitude, know  more  about  the  themes 

of  which  he  treats  than  is  known  to  the  general  mind*  No 
self  respecting  minister  wants  to  have  his  "cloth"  respected 
because  he  is  supposed  to  be  holier  than  others, or  because  he 

is  supposed  to  have  a special"pull"  with  the  Almighty.  But 

in 

he  would  like  to  be  regarded  as  a qualified  teacher  flft^matters 


about  which, as  an  expert, he  is  specially  informed* 


He  has  reason  to  know  however  that  he  is  not  too 
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much  so  regarded^  many  people  have  left  him  in  no  doubt 
^that.  He  is  well  aware  of  a somewhat  general  opinion  among  his 
listeners  tha”$  they  know  as  much  about  religion^  and  religious 
affairs  as  he  does*  It  may  be  said  that, as  a matter  of  fact, 
very  often  they  really  do* That  may  be  quite  true;  and  yet  it 
would  make  great  difference  if  the  minister  were  more  generally 
treated  and  rated  as  an  expert  in  his  peyicaiffip  field  of  work* 

4 

In  the  pulpit, as  in  public  office, the  people  at 
large  are  more  than  likely  to  get  what  they  want; a mere  glib 

talker  and  wily  politician, or  a man  of  sound  judgment  and 

adequate  knowledge.  Wnen  and  where  ministers  know  that  their 

careers  depend, not  on  adventitious  arts  but  on  the  affection 

and  regpect  they  can  inspire  by  the  words  they  speak,  and  on 

their  ability  to  be  of  real  help  to  the  souls  of  men,  they 

can  be  rid  of  the  sense  of  insecurity  which  weakens  many  an 

otherwise  hopeful  ministry*  Any  congregation  which  gives  its 

minister  to  feel  that  it  will  fully  appreciate  and  properly 

value  the  best  that  is  in  him  can  often  make  a good  minister 

out  of  rather  unpromising  material.  And  other  congregations, 

which  give  but  small  and  feeble  response  to  a man’s  best  ef- 

forts, can  andAfrequently  do  half  ruin  the  spirit  and  the 

reputation  of  a minister  possessing  ore  than  average 

ability* 


